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Dear  community,  civic  and  business  representative: 

This  is  one  of  four  publications  prepared  for  the  City  Planning  Commission 
comprehensive  planning  workshop  dealing  with  the  City's  economic  life. 

This  workshop  —  one  of  several  to  be  held  this  year--is  central  to  a  new 
comprehensive  planning  process.     It  provides  a  public  forum  for  the 
discussion  and  analysis  of  important  issues  facing  the  City.     It  is  a 
mechanism  permitting  the  public  to  influence  long-range  planning  positions. 
This  approach  dovetails  with  our  efforts  to  work  closely  with  local  organi- 
zations, particularly  community  boards,  to  help  them  prepare  as  well  as 
react  to  neighborhood  plans.     Itt  this  way  we  can  meet  our  comprehensive 
planning  responsibilities,  working  on  community  and  City-wide  issues  to 
involve,  synthesize  and  coalesce  both  levels  of  interest. 

Economic  development  is  a  major  City-wide  concern.     The  objective  of  this 
workshop  is  to  provide  information  and  raise  issues;  and,  to  stimulate 
informed  discussion  so  that  City-wide  and  local  groups  can  help  frame  the 
key  policies  that  provide  the  context  for  specific  actions. 

To  carry  out  that  objective,  we  have  prepared  and  distributed  material 
which  treats  different  components  of  the  subject: 

1.  Overview,  an  introduction  providing  a  broad  perspective  on  the 
economy;  it  organizes  information  and  data,  outlines  key  issues, 
and  poses  fundamental  questions. 

2.  Borough  Commercial  Development:     focuses  on  the  variety  of  com- 
mercial centers  outside  of  Manhattan,  evaluating  their  strengths 
and  reviewing  recent  trends,  and  considers  their  future  and  the 
way  they  serve  local,  borough,  City  and  regional  needs. 

3.  Industrial  Redevelopment:    discusses  the  problem  of  strengthening 
the  City's  blue-collar  job  base  and  assesses  the  City's  industrial 
renewal  programs,  specifically  considering  different  approaches 

to  make  the  programs  more  effective,  or  whether  new  approaches  are 
needed. 
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4.     Manhattan  Office  Development:     weighs  factors  influencing  the 
changing  balance  in  office  space  supply  and  demand;  underscores 
the  importance  of  increased  white-collar  job  opportunities;  and 
considers  policy  and  planning  criteria  to  guide  anticipated  future 
growth. 

The  information  and  policies  in  these  documents  will  be  discussed  at  the 
workshops.     The  various  views  will  be  incorporated  into  draft  reports  which 
will  be  circulated  among  the  participants  and  community  and  civic  groups 
and  government  agencies.     A  report  will  thereafter  be  proposed  by  the 
Planning  Commission  for  consideration  as  official  comprehensive  planning 
policy  following  future  discussion  and  a  public  hearing. 

The    workshop  marks  the  beginning  of  the  process.     We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued intensive  discussion  with  various  local  and  City-wide  groups  on 
these  important  matters. 


Tftcerely , 


Tin  E.  Zuacojbti 
airman 
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INTRODUCTION 

Manhattan's  Central  Business  District  (CBD)  has  as  much  office  space  as  the 

nation's  next  six  largest  cities  combined --  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C.    Most  of  its  240  million  square  feet 

is  concentrated  within  two  square  miles  in  midtown  Manhattan  and  one  square  mile 

in  lower  Manhattan.    At  last  count,  105  of  the  nation's  500  largest  industrial 

firms  maintained  their  headquarters  in  New  York  City.*    Ten  of  the  fifty  leading 

banks,  seven  of  the  fifty  leading  life  insurance  companies,  15  of  the  fifty  top 

diversified  financial  businesses,  13  out  of  the  fifty  retail  chains,  eight  trans- 
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portation  corporations,  and  nine  utilities  have  their  headquarters  here. 

Manhattan's  private  office  sector  provides  one  million  white  collar  jobs,  29  per 
cent  of  all  employment  in  New  York  City.    Approximately  two- thirds  of  these  jobs 
are  for  clerical  workers.    The  remaining  one-third  includes  professionals,  tech- 
nicians, managers,  and  sales  personnel. 

The  office  sector  is  expected  to  provide  a  significant  share  of  clerical  job 

openings  over  the  next  twenty  years.    Most  of  these  will  occur  in  the  banking, 

finance  and  insurance  industries.    Approximately  535,000  clerical  job  openings 

will  have  occurred  between  1968  and  1980,  according  to  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor  forecasts.      Since  most  of  these  jobs  are  filled  by  City  residents, 
they  are  of  paramount  importance  in  designing  economic  policy. 

During  the  1960 's,  Manhattan  clerical  jobs  increased  rapidly  owing  to  the 
boom  in  the  national  economy.    To  accommodate  increased  business  volumes,  head- 
quarters and  the  back  offices  of  banks,  finance  and  insurance  companies  expanded 

^Fortune  Magazine,    May  1973 
2 

Fortune  Magazine,    June  1972 
3  * 

The  forecasts  do  not  distinguish  between  the  net  number  of  new  jobs  and  job  re- 
placements, nor  do  they  separate  clerical  jobs  in  the  office  sector  from  all 
clerical  jobs. 


their  floor  space.     By  1967,  virtually  all  vacant  office  space  in  Manhattan  had 
been  absorbed,  and  the  vacancy  rate  sank  to  0.5   per  cent.     Rents  rose  as  high 
as  $14  per  square  foot,  and  seldom  were  less  than  $10  per  square  foot. 

In  response  to  the  tight  space  situation,  private  developers  initiated  new 
office  construction  to  meet  the  City's  need.    Utilizing  both  vacant  sites  and  the 
"soft"  land  under  older  offices,  lofts,  and  residences,  developers  began  construc- 
tion on  some  eighty  million  square  feet  of  space.    This  unprecedented  develop- 
ment got  under  way  rapidly  because  lenders,  during  a  period  of  relatively  easy 
money,  relaxed  earlier  restrictions  on  loans.     Instead  of  requiring  lease  commit- 
ments for  construction  loans,  banks  loaned  on  the  basis  of  the  developers' 
credit  standing;  instead  of  holding  permanent  mortgage  commitments  until  com- 
pletion of  the  structures,  financial  institutions  offered  long-term  financing 
in  exchange  for  an  equity  position  in  the  building.     By  1970  the  surge  of  new 
building  added  new  CBD  office  space  equal  to  one-third  of  its  total  inventory. 

While  the  office  construction  boom  was  a  natural  and  proper  response  to 
market  conditions,  a  coincidence  of  later  developments  created  a  sudden  shift 
in  the  balance  between  supply  and  demand.    The  recession  of  1969-70  curtailed 
expansions  and  relocations.     Several  corporate  headquarters  left  the  City.  Com- 
puterization of  back  office  functions  increased  productivity  and  slowed  job  ex- 
pansion.    Some  of  the  new  offices  planned  in  1967  and  1968  were  of  course  not 
completed  until  1971  and  1972.     By  the  time  that  space  came  on  the  market,  the 
amount  of  space  available  exceeded  the  need.    Current  vacancy  rates  are  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent.    Thirty  million  square  feet  of  office  space  stand  empty,  more 
than  all  the  occupied  offices  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Houston  combined.  Rents 
in  new  buildings  have  dropped  to  $8  per  square  foot. 

Looking  back  over  the  trends  of  the  last  few  years,  it  appears  that  extremes  in 
the  office  construction  cycle  create  a  situation  in  which  all  concerned  suffer. 
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Developers  suffer  when  low  rents  cut  their  returns;  but  in  a  tight  space  market 
the  users  of  space  suffer    from  high  rents  and  lack  of  choice.    The  City  as  a 
whole  suffers  in  a  tight  market  because  the  lack  of  space  encourages  out-migration 
of  firms.    During  the    tight  space  market  of  the  1960's,  many  firms  left  Manhat- 
tan for  less  expensive  sites  in  the  suburbs.     Some  were  seeking  lower  rents; 
others  could  not  find  enough  space  in  the  City  for  expansion  or  consolidation. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  space  tends  to  create  a  false  impression  of  weakness 
in  the  City's  economy,  which  may  deter  firms  from  moving  to  the  City. 

The  City  also  suffers  when  low-rent  industrial  lofts  containing  needed  blue- 
collar  jobs,  or  low-rent  residences  are  prematurely  displaced  to  provide  office 
sites.     In  1970-71,  for  instance,  some  four  hundred  dwelling  units  were  displaced 
to  make  way  for  new  offices,  but  much  of  the  new  space  built  in  that  year  re- 
mained empty  months  after  completion. 

The  "up"  period  in  the  development  cycle  tends  to  raise  construction  costs 
throughout  the  City  as  many  projects  compete  for  a  limited  number  of  construc- 
tion workers.    Not  only  does  this  raise  costs  for  both  public  and  private  construc- 
tion, but  it  also  delays  construction  schedules  for  public  improvements  since  the 
private  sector  can  usually  outbid  the  public  sector  for  scarce  resources.    To  some 
extent,  also,  fear  of  sharp  variations  in  the  construction  cycle  inhibits  efforts 
to  expand  the  construction  labor  force,  since  a  time  of  full  employment  may  be 
followed  by  a  jobless  period. 

The  traditional  operation  of  the  real  estate  market  perpetuates  a  cycle  of 
uneven  investment.    Developers  tend  to  wait  for  low  vacancy  rates  before  committing 
themselves  to  new  buildings,  and  because  of  the  three-year  lead  time  needed  to  com- 
plete a  building,  structures  do  not  become  available  when  most  urgently  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  completed  buildings  stand  vacant,  developers  shift  their 
investment  to  other  sectors  -  to  luxury  apartments  for  example.     In  itself,  apart- 


ment  construction  is  beneficial  to  the  City.  However,  because  extensive  commit- 
ments inhibit  developers'  response  to  new  office  construction  opportunities  when 
they  materialize,  the  office  building  lag    could  be  repeated. 

Once  office  sites  are  assembled  and  cleared,  their  developers  have  incurred 
substantial  financial  obligations  which  encourage  prompt  building  regardless  of 
market  conditions.     Inflationary  pressures  add  to  the  need  to  produce  an  equity 
return.     It  is  estimated  that,  for  a  one-million  square  foot  structure,  a  delay 
of  a  year  would  cost  an  extra  one  million  dollars.    This  money,  as  a  rule,  would 
be  provided  as  equity.     Break-even  rents  would  have  to  be  raised  so  that  the  long- 
er a  developer  waits,  the  less  competitive  his  building  may  become.    Although  tax 
write-offs  may  make  it  possible  for  investors  to  absorb  the  carrying  costs  of  un- 
rented  buildings  for  some  time,  a  surer  market  would  benefit  owners  and  developers. 

The  City  heretofore  assumed  that  the  construction  decisions  made  and  carried 
out  by  the  private  sector  were  unqualified  benefits  to  the  City  provided  they  met 
land  use  requirements  and  environmental  standards,  and  furthered  the  objective  of 
developing  new  jobs.     In  face  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  building  cycle,  the 
City  Planning  Commission  now  questions  whether  measures  might  be  taken    to  even 
the  pace  of  office  development.     Such  measures  would  require  the  joint  efforts  of 
builders,  investors,  financiers,  and  City  government  to  forecast  need,  to  monitor 
development,  and  to  some  extent  to  allocate  development  opportunities.     In  earli- 
er years  the  information  was  not  available  which  would  have  permitted  a  more  or- 
derly development  pace:     demand  forecasts  did  not  exist,  and  government  had  not 
issued  any  guidelines  for  office  growth. 

Now,  however,  efforts  have  been  made  to  forecast  demand.     Given  these  efforts, 
the  questions  before  this  workshop  are  what  objectives,  if  any,  should  be  established 
for  Manhattan  office  growth?  and    what  tools  would  be  required  to  achieve  them? 
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DEMAND  FOR  OFFICE  SPACE  IN  THE  CBD 

Renewed  demand  for  office  space  in  the  CBD  depends  on  three  factors: 
growth  in  employment;  additional  floor  space  per  worker;  and  replacement 
of  existing  office  space.    Detailed  analysis  by  the  City  Planning  Department 
of  data  for  1959-1969  show  that  of  the  56.2  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  constructed  during  that  period,  87  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by  employ- 
ment growth.    Replacement  of  older  buildings  accounted  for  9.6  per  cent, 
and  increases  in  floor  space  utilized  per  worker  accounted  for  3.4  per 
cent  of  the  demand.    To  some  extent,  future  demand  is  expected  to  conform 
to  these  trends. 

Growth  in  Employment:    Office  employment  in  Manhattan  grew  by  3.5  per  cent 
annually  between  1959  and  1969,  but  since  1969  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  office  jobs.    The  growth  of  the  gross  national  product  is  critical  to 
office  employment.     CBD-based  firms  are  closely  linked  to  the  national 
economy  and  only  indirectly  affected  by  local  and  regional  trends.  For 
the  purpose  of  forecasting  demand,  it  is  assumed  that  the  national 
economy  will  remain  healthy  and  that  no  serious  local  disruptions  will 
occur  as  a  result  of  major  international  shifts  of  economic  activity. 

IBM  and  American  Cyanamid  signaled  the  trend  toward  suburban  re- 
location of  corporate  headquarters  in  the  1950' s,  but  out-migration  was  more 
than  matched  by  an  inflow  of  corporations  until  the  late  1960's.  From 
1956  to  1966,  12  of  Fortune's  500  leading  industrial  firms  left  Manhattan 
and  17  arrived;  from  1967  to  1970  an  additional  14  major  corporations  left 
the  City  but  only  eight  moved  in.     In  the  post-1970  period,  15  headquarters 
left  or  plan  to  leave;  two  firms  have  announced  plans  to  move  in.  Since 


1966,  Manhattan  has  lost  an  estimated  4,000  jobs  per  year  through  relocation. 
In  the  1970's,  the  relocation  of  headquarters  will  probably  continue,  but 
at  a  slower  rate.    Nearby  suburban  counties  are  becoming  saturated;  most 
attractive  sites  in  the  inner  ring  have  already  been  used  and  in  some  areas 
the  supply  of  qualified  clerical  labor  is  diminishing. 

Office  employment  expanded  rapidly  during  the  late  1960's  because  of 
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rapid  increases  in  business  volume.      But  as  volume  continued  to  expand, 
employers  began  to  automate  many  of  their  labor-intensive  back  office 
functions.    The  addition  of  new  equipment  is  expected  to  lead  to  major  gains 
in  productivity,  which  will  limit  the  rate  of  office  employment  growth  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  has  projected  an  annual  increase  of  1.8 
per  cent  in  Manhattan  office  employment  to  1985.    To  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  an  annual  growth  of  this  magnitude  seems  high,  although  not 
unattainable.    The  shortage  of  qualified  clerical  workers  in  the  CBD  and  the 
movement  of  corporate  headquarters  and  back  office  operations  to  non- 
Manhattan  locations  (both  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  other  boroughs)  will 
be  factors  limiting  the  growth  of  Manhattan  office  jobs.    A  low  estimate 
of  office  employment  growth  during  the  1970-1985  period  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  per  cent  annually.     "High"  and  "low"  estimates  of 
the  annual  demand  for  floor  space  will  be  made,  based  on  alternative  growth 
rate  assumptions. 

^Expanding  work  loads  and  high  turnover  rates  created  an  almost  insatiable 
demand  for  new  clerical  workers.  In  1969,  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
brokerage  firms  hired  88,000  new  clerical  workers. 

Source:    NYC  Planning  Department  survey. 
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Floor  Space  Per  Worker:    Floor  space  per  worker  increased  by  six  per  cent 
between  1959  and  1969  to  190  square  feet  per  worker.    A  slower  rate  of 
increase  (approximately  five  per  cent)  is  anticipated  between  1969  and  1985. 
Headquarters  activities,  which  have  the  highest  floor  space  per  worker 
ratios  because  executive  offices  must  be  spacious,  will  grow  less  rapidly 
than  other  types  of  offices.    Corporate  planners  and  consultants,  who  can 
control  their  space  allocations  by  fixed  standards  and  cost  accounting 
methods,  do  not  anticipate  any  increase  in  floor  space  per  worker.  Small 
firms,  which  are  expected  to  show  an  increase  in  floor  space  per  worker, 
occuply  only  a  small  share  of  Manhattan's  office  space. 

Replacement  of  Existing  Buildings:    Uneconomic  office  buildings  are  rarely 
demolished  except  for  replacement  by  new  office  building.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  the  office  space  demolished  between  1959  and  1969  was  replaced 
by  new  offices,  seven  per  cent  for  urban  renewal  projects  and  ten  per  cent 
for  institutional  and  residential  development. 

The  City  can  use  a  substantial  inventory  of  older  space.    Over  one- 
fifth  of  Manhattan's  office  inventory  — an  estimated  fifty  million  gross 
square  feet  -  is  housed  in  pre-1920  buildings.    Very  few  old  buildings 
are  unrentable.    Old  buildings  are  inherently  attractive  to  small  companies^ 
their  space  is  more  suitable  than  the  large  "open"  floors  in  newer  buildings. 
Low  real  estate  taxes  and  low  debt-service  costs  make  them  economical 
It  is  estimated  that  for  every  one  million  square  feet  of  new  office  space 
that  will  go  up  in  lower  Manhattan  between  1970  and  1975,  only  75,000  square 
feet  of  old  office  space  will  be  demolished.     In  midtown,  the  rate  will  be 
17,000  square  feet  of  old  office  space  demolished  for  every  one  million  square 
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feet  of  new  construction.     Renewal  projects  now  in  planning  will 
remove  1.3  million  square  feet  of  office  space. 

Short-Term  Forecast 

If  office  employment  grows  at  a  high  rate  of  two  per  cent  annually, 
(21,500  jobs),  the  demand  for  office  space  in  Manhattan  will  be  5.3  million 
square  feet;  4.3  million  square  feet  will  house  new  employment,  600,000 
square  feet  for  increases  in  floor  space  per  worker,  150,000  square 
feet  to  replace  existing  office  space,  and  250,000  square  feet  to  main- 
tain a  five  per  cent  vacancy  rate.    Assuming  a  low  growth  rate  of  one  per 
cent,  the  CBD  will  absorb  three  million  square  feet  of  floor  space  annually 
2.15  million  square  feet  (10,750  jobs  per  year)  for  new  employment,  600,000 
square  feet  for  more  floor  space  per  worker;  80,000  square  feet  for  replace 
ment,  and  170,000  square  feet  for  vacancy  adjustment. 

Components  of  Annual  Demand  for  Office  Space,  1970  -  1985 

High  Employment              Low  Employment 
Growth  (2  per  cent)        Growth  (1  per  cent) 
 (in  millions  of  square  feet  )  

Employment  Growth  4.30  2.15 

Floor  Space  per  Worker  Change  0.60  0.60 

Replacement  0.15  0.08 

Vacancy  Adjustment  0 . 25  0.17 

Total  5.30  3.00 

In  trying  to  determine  when  the  thirty  million  square  feet  now  on  the 
market  will  be  absorbed,  a  two  per  cent  growth  rate  is  assumed.    At  that 
rate,  the  vacant  space  would  be  reduced  to  ten  million  square  feet  by  1977, 
assuming  that  no  new  buildings  are  completed  between  1974  and  1977.  After 
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1977,  the  City  would  need  5.3  million  square  feet  annually.     If,  however, 
a  one  per  cent  growth  rate  is  assumed,  it  would  take  until  1981  to  reduce 
the  vacancy  level  to  five  per  cent.    After  that,  the  City  could  absorb  three 
million  square  feet  of  new  construction  a  year.     Since  a  slight  surplus  is 
preferable  to  a  shortage  of  space,  the  City  Planning  Department  believes 
governmental  planning  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  more  optimistic, 
high  growth  assumption. 

TARGET  VACANCY  RATE 

Developers  of  office  space  prefer  a  tight  market  so  that  tenancies 
at  high  rents  are  assured;  tenants  prefer  a  loose  market  so  they  can  pick 
and  choose  and  bargain.    For  the  City,  a  moderate  vacancy  rate  of  five  per 
cent  is  best  -  higher  than  the  0.5  per  cent  vacancy  rate  of  1967,  considerably 
lower  than  the  current  12  per  cent.    The  five  per  cent  rate  equals  ten 
million  to  15  million  square  feet  of  space. 

A  moderate  rate  contributes  most  to  the  City's  well-being  for  three 
major  reasons.     First,  relatively  low  rents  encourage  firms  to  remain  here 
or  to  move  here  from  outside  the  City.     Second,  longer  term  leases  may  be 
secured  when  rent  pressures  are  moderate,  thus  enabling  firms  to  project 
costs  for  a  reasonable  future  period.    And  third,  a  wide  choice  of  type 
of  space  means  that  firms  wishing  to  expand  or  consolidate  are  less  in- 
clined to  seek  suburban  locations.     (When  space  is  tight,  as  in  1967-69, 
profitable  sublease  opportunities  permit  long-term  lease  holders  to  defray 
relocation  costs,  a  further  incentive  to  out-migration). 
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POLICY  ALTERNATIVES 

One  goal  of  a  Manhattan  office  space  policy  is  to  provide  adequate  space  for 
job  expansion  while  avoiding  peaks  and  troughs  in  the  construction  cycle.  Pos- 
sible ways  of  achieving  this  goal  range  from  non-interference  to  maximum  control. 
Alternative  options  may  be  framed  as  follows: 

Option  1:     Laissez-Faire  Strategy:    This  strategy  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  fluctuations  in  the  construction  cycle  are  a  "fact  of  life."    Thus,  except 
in  a  few  instances  of  overwhelming  public  need,  the  City  should  not  interfere 
with  market  forces.    This  approach  would  be  justified  by  the  conclusion  that  the 
public  sector  knows  less  about  the  state  of  the  market  than  do  private  developers, 
and  will  be  slower  to  respond  to  changes  in  market  conditions. 

Option  2:     Joint  Planning  with  Private  Developers  on  a  Voluntary  Basis:     This  stra- 
tegy would  assume  that  the  City  and  the  development  community  want  and  need  an  or- 
derly office  space  market.    While  the  private  and  public  sectors  may  disagree  on 
a  definition  of  the  most  desirable  vacancy  rate,  these  differences  could  be  nego- 
tiated, and  the  City  could  offer  compensation  in  return  for  a  higher  vacancy 
rate.    The  partnership  would  work  out  some  agreement  on  a  target  rate  for  office 
construction.    The  City  would  monitor  employment  growth  and  office  occupancy.  If 
employment  grows  faster  than  anticipated,  the  City  and  developers  would  try  to 
speed  up  completion  of  projects  on  the  drawing  boards;  if  the  demand  for  office 
space  drops  off,  developers  would  be  encouraged  to  postpone  construction.  While 
it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the  vacancy  rate  constant,  year-to-year  fluctuation 
would  be  more  easily  tolerated  by  both  the  City  and  developers  if  they  were  engaged 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  prevent  serious  imbalances. 
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Option  3:     Use  of  Zoning,  Mapping,  and  Other  City    Regulatory  Powers  to  Influence 
the  Amount  and  Timing  of  New  Development:     The  City  would  consider  the  state  of 
the  office  market  in  responding  to  requests  for  rezoning,  street  closings  and 
evictions.     Fifteen  percent  of  the  office  space  constructed  between  1963  and  1971 
required  some  sort  of  CPC  approval.     Based  on  current  assemblages,  18  projected 
offices  containing  an  estimated  9.7  million  square  feet  of  space  will  require  CPC 
action.     CPC  could  monitor  vacancy  rates  and  buildings  in  progress,  taking  these 
factors  into  account  when  faced  by  zoning  and  mapping  petitions.     When  CPC  anti- 
ipates  an  oversupply  of  space,  it  could  require  tenant  commitments  before  granting 
approval  for  new  projects;  when  vacancy  rates  begin  to  fall,  it  could  adopt  a  more 
lenient  attitude. 

Office  of  Rent  Control  (ORC)  approval  is  required  before  a  developer  can  evict 
tenants  living  in  rent-controlled  structures.    Approximately  12  million  square  feet 
of  future  office  construction  will  require  ORC  action.    ORC's  policy  has  been  to 
grant  a  certificate  of  eviction  whenever  a  developer  has  Building  Department  ap- 
proval for  his  plans  and  can  demonstrate  suitable  financial  capacity.  Recently, 
however,  ORC  has  begun  to  consider  office  vacancy  rates  as  an  additional  criterion 
in  reviewing  eviction  petitions.     ORC,  like  CPC,  might  require  or  waive  tenant 
commitments  depending  on  the  state  of  the  office  market.     Such  ORC  action  would  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  midtown,  which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  CBD's  rent-controlled 
housing . 

Influencing  development  in  this  ad  hoc  way  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity 
and  flexibility.     Since  many  projects  could  still  be  built  "as-of-right ,"  however, 
some  developers  might  claim  "unfair  discrimination."    Developers  needing  ORC  and 
CPC  action  would  be  required  to  have  tenant  commitments  while  developers  outside 
the  purview  of  government  would  be  free  to  build  speculative  structures. 
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Option  4:     Develop  a  Comprehensive  Zoning  Policy  to  Coordinate  and  Control  all 
New  Office  Development  in  the  CBD:     Traditionally,  zoning  has  been  used  to 
channel  the  location  of  new  offices  into  priority  areas.    Under  this  option, 
the  City  would  expand  its  zoning  powers  to  include  control  over  the  amount 
and  rate  of  new  development.    For  example,  the  City  might  require  all  office 
developers  to  obtain  a  special  permit  from  the  CPC  in  order  to  build,  and 
criteria  for  this  special  permit  could  include  the  state  of  the  office 
market . 

This  option  would  virtually  eliminate  as-of-right  construction  and  would 
replace  the  "Special  District"  approach  to  office  zoning.    The  legality 
of  this  approach  would  depend  on  the  City's  ability  to  demonstrate  that 
the  pace  of  development  affects  the  public  welfare.    The  City  would  also 
have  to  be  prepared  to  compensate  those  developers  deprived  of  the  economic 
use  of  their  sites.     Implementing  this  strategy  would  be  a  lengthy, 
complex  process. 
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